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NOTES ON ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. 

[Plate XVIII.] 



IX. A BABYLONIAN CYLINDRICAL BASRELIEF FROM URUMIA 

IN PERSIA. 

This basrelief, now in the possession of the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, was found in the mound of Geog-tepe, near the city 
and lake of Urumia, both of which were well known to the Assyrian 
kings, and were the scene of their campaigns. For a description of 
the mound and chamber in which the basrelief was found, I am in- 
debted to Mr. E. C. Shedd, son of the Kev. J. H. Shedd, D. D., 
missionary among the Nestorians of Persia. Mr. Shedd was a teacher 
at Urumia at the time of the discovery of the cylinder, and visited 
the chamber in which it was found. I give his account. 

" Over the entire plain of Urumia are scattered ash-hills of various 
sizes, to the number, at least, of twenty-five or thirty, and others are 
found on the plain of Sulduz, south of Urumia, but none to the north, 
in Salmas. These hills are, in some cases, composed entirely of ashes ; 
in others the ashes have been added to a small natural eminence. In 
fact, there is scarcely an eminence on the plain that has not been in- 
creased, usually to a very large extent, by this means. 

"Since the beginning of this century, the inhabitants have used these 
ashes to fertilize their fields, and a very large amount of broken pot- 
tery, and some brick and stone walls, have been continually uncovered, 
the stone being removed and sold. So far as we know, no cut stone 
has been found. 

"The two largest hills are those of Degala and Geog-tepe. Degala 
Hill is composed entirely of ashes : it is about 100 feet high and 1000 
feet long. At a point near the bottom of this hill a foundation-wall 
of burnt brick was discovered ; the bricks measuring at least six inches 
thick by eighteen to twenty-four inches long. 

" Unbroken earthenware dishes are also frequently discovered. The 

variety of style in the earthenware is not great. The most common 

forms are a round pot, with a small handle and large spout, and a 

round stand, open at both ends, and usually with long rectangular 
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openings in the sides, like large slits. A few specimens have some 
ornamentation ; in one case, men on horseback are represented in an 
exceedingly crude manner, the horses led by footmen. The discoveries 
being made by ignorant workmen, it was impossible to learn at what 
depth the various specimens were found. 

" Graves, also, have come to light. In a grave found at a depth of 
about fifteen feet, half-way down the hill, was a skeleton near whose 
shoulders stood two jars, exactly alike. A roughly executed orna- 
mentation, consisting chiefly of a number of goats or rams, all intended 
to be exactly alike, extended around the centre of each jar. We have 
heard that skeletons have been found buried in large earthen jars, 
such as are yet used in Persia for storage. 

"But, interesting as Degala Hill is, Geog-tepe Hill is, in some 
respects, yet more so. Copper rings and bracelets have here been 
found arranged around the skeletons in the graves. 

" I may here remark that all these remains show signs of consider- 
able antiquity. The surfaces of the burnt bricks crumbled very readily, 
and, of the skeletons, usually not more than a few pieces of bone remain. 
In the spring of 1888 the inhabitants of Geog-tepe commenced building 
a new church on the hill. Needing water for building purposes, they 
started a well. After digging down some distance they struck the 
room in which the cylinder was found. The floor of this room is on 
the surface of the earth proper, under a deposit of ashes nearly 27 feet 
deep. Its dimensions were as follows : length, 19 ft. 3 ins. ; width 
at floor, 7 ft. 3 ins. ; width at ceiling, 4 ft. 3 ins. ; height, 7 ft. 2 ins. 
The walls were very rudely built of uncut sandstone, quarried into 
rough oblong blocks. This sandstone is the common building-stone 
of the country, and there is a quarry of it, about three-quarters of a 
mile distant, from which these blocks might have come. The blocks 
were about 1 ft. high, and 2|-3J ft. long. There was no noticeable 
mark of any cutting-instrument on the blocks. The floor was paved 
with common sandstone flags. Some small fragments of bones were 
found under this, but so exceedingly rotten that it was impossible to 
make anything out of them. 

" The vault was formed in the following manner : about four ft. 
above the floor, a course of stones projected slightly beyond that on 
which it rested, and from that point upward every succeeding course 
had a similar projection until the room at the ceiling was three feet 
narrower than at the floor. The remaining space was covered by huge 
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flat stones, one of which measured nine ft. in length. There was no 
doorway, but on one side, in about the centre of the room, was a hole 
in the wall, about one foot square, that extended a considerable dis- 
tance. No mortar was used in the construction, and no attempt was 
made to smooth the projecting corners of the stones or to make them 
fit closely together." 

Mr. Shedd informs me that quite a number of the earthenware ves- 
sels found in these mounds have been collected in the museum of the 
Missionary College at Urumia. 1 I cannot believe that the mounds 
are, as Mr. Shedd fancies, composed wholly of ashes : they are rather 
of clay which has become mixed with ashes and saturated with the 
nitrous salts of organic decomposition. One of the oldest known works 
of Babylonian sculpture gives us the design of a burial-mound in the 
process of making, the men carrying up baskets of earth and empty- 
ing them over the corpses of the slain. 2 

It will be observed that the chamber in which the cylinder was 
found was constructed on archaic principles of architecture, remind- 
ing one of certain prehistoric Greek and Italic chambers, and especially 
of some Etruscan tombs, for example, those of the archaic necropolis 
of Orvieto which date from the vn cent. B. c. The corbelled 
vault was formed by courses of stones projecting one over another. 
In this case, the inner face of the vault was not cut so as to form a 
continuous line, but the stone courses were left in the form of inverted 
steps. The space between these converging courses at the top meas- 
ures four feet, and is covered by flat slabs, a peculiarity which places 
this chamber in a category totally different from the early domical 
Greek tholoi, and one which seems to belong to a more primitive 
stage of architectural development. This appears not to have been the 
usual method of making the Assyrian vaults, but was found by Taylor 
in the older Babylonian constructions of Mugheir (Ur), in brick, of 
course. If we may draw any conclusion from the construction of this 
chamber on the ground-level of the hill of Geog-tepe, we should be 
carried back to a period indefinitely earlier than 800 b. c. 

The cylinder (plate xviii-1) is of translucent alabaster, the sur- 
face being rendered somewhat opaque by exposure. It is 94 milli- 

1 1 may add that in the library of the college is a considerable collection of Syriac 
manuscripts, gathered from old monasteries and churches, and that skilful copyists 
furnish, at a cheap rate, copies for European or American scholars. 

2 This is a relief found at Tel-loh : De Sarzec, Decouvertes, pi. in, c ; Perrot et 
Chipiez, Chaldee et Assyrie, fig. 383. 
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meters long, and 59 mm. in diameter ; the walls are about 6 mm. 
thick. The lower edge is ornamented with the lines of alternating 
rectangles used to designate hills : the upper edge is ornamented with 
a line of rectangles, of which the alternate ones are deeply cut. The 
designs appear to be archaic Babylonian. Two doors swing outward 
on their posts, and are held by bearded porters, who wear only a low, 
two-horned cap and a short fringed garment or skin, hanging from a 
girdle at the waist. Between the two gates is the sun-god, Shamash, 
in his ordinary conventional form. He has the low, two-horned cap, 
and wears a long garment hanging down behind, and open in front to 
expose his advanced left leg. This foot is lifted on a low hill, but the 
leg is not properly drawn, so as to show the bent knee, but is made 
shorter than the other. In his right hand he carries a club with a 
knob near the top, resting on his shoulder ; in his left hand, which is 
partly extended forward, he holds a weapon which has a blade, but 
which is not notched as this weapon generally is on the cylinders. 
Behind the left-hand porter stands Ea-bani between two upright 
standards : his face is in front view, as usual, but he steps toward the 
god. The front standard he holds in his two hands : it has, at the 
top, a conical object over three ring-like protuberances. The stan- 
dard behind Ea-bani has, at the top, an ornament like a monkey 
seated with its bent knees close up to its body, and several waving 
lines rising from the top of its head. Ea-bani has a twisted curl on 
each side of his head, and his tail is carefully curled. The phallic 
organ is pronounced, as on the cylinders, but is differently drawn. 
Behind the right-hand porter three figures in procession approach 
the god. The first figure may be a man : his headdress has been lost ; 
one hand is raised, and the other, laid across his waist, comes out from 
under his garment, which hangs unbelted over his shoulders, and 
reaches to the knee of the front leg and nearly to the ankle behind. 
The next figure is the common representation of what I regard to be 
the goddess Aa, wife of Shamash, with a long flounced garment and 
both hands lifted before her ; she has the same low, two-horned cap 
that is worn by all, unless it be the figure last described, whose head- 
dress has been lost ; she has ^ve rings about her neck, bracelets (as had 
the previous figure), and her usual long pigtail which curls over at the 
end. Behind her is a bearded divine figure, with the right arm bare, 
arid a long garment which reaches to the feet, hanging from the other 
shoulder and covering all the left arm except the hand : his hands are 
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clasped across his waist, somewhat as in the Tel-loh sculptures, except 
that the fingers of the outer hand fall over, instead of rising from under, 
the other hand. All the figures are barefooted ; they have large noses 
and prominent eyes ; and they wear their hair turned up in a large roll 
behind, except the two porters, whose hair hangs down behind over 
their shoulders. The relief of the figures is as much as 2 or 2 J mil- 
limeters. The lower edge is square and rather thick, as if the cylin- 
der was meant to stand on it, while the upper part is reduced to a thin 
edge. The right-hand gate has been partly corroded away by water, 
as also a portion of the male head near it. Two small pieces near the 
top were broken off long ago, but what is missing is of no special im- 
portance. The inner surface shows the tool-marks, which run longi- 
tudinally, proving that it was not turned out on a wheel. The entire 
surface without and within was coated with black paint, or bitumen, 
of which considerable patches remain : it must have considerably 
marred the finish of the work, which was quite good. 

This object has a very special value in the study of Babylonian 
mythology. In this Journal (vol. in, pp. 50-56), I published a 
paper on The Rising Sun on Babylonian Cylinders, in which I showed 
that the scenes in which George Smith thought he saw the building 
of the tower of Babel are really representations of the sun-god coming 
out of the gates of the morning, and either stepping up over a mountain 
or lifting himself by his two hands placed on mountains on each side 
of him. I then quoted from Babylonian hymns to show that this 
scene is abundantly described. I also expressed the opinion, which it 
was impossible to prove, that we have a conventional later form of 
the sun-god on those common hematite cylinders of a little later period 
which give us a bearded deity in a long robe, with one bare leg ex- 
tended and the foot resting on a stool, and generally carrying a weapon 
like a notched sword. We here have full proof that this conjecture 
was correct. Here we find this common form of the god with the foot 
raised, and connected for the first time with the two gates and the 
porters. There can be no question of the identification ; and I am the 
more convinced that the flounced goddess who here, as so often on the 
seal-cylinders, accompanies him is his wife Aa, though I admit that 
the various goddesses were not much differentiated in art, and that 
this same form was probably employed to represent Sala, the wife of 
Eamman, and perhaps the wives of other gods. 

There are no sure means of settling the age of this cylindrical ob- 
ject ; but the archseologic indications, in my mind, point to a very 
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early date. Hitherto, the gates with the sun-god have been found 
only in the archaic Babylonian period ; but here we have what ap- 
pears to be a transition from this to the later form which is found 
on the cylinders which date, according to Pinches (The Babylonian 
and Assyrian Cylinder Seals, pp. 7, 8) from 1500 to 2500 b. c. There 
is nothing in the art of the relief under discussion which would forbid 
us dating it from this early period of about 2000 to 2500 b. c. ; indeed, 
the peculiar style of ehevelure, or, rather the two styles — one that of 
the porters, in which the hair hangs down the neck, and the other, that 
in which it is arranged in a large fold or knot, behind — are, I think, 
characteristic of a period which approaches the archaic. I confess 
that I am inclined to make this object, on archseologic grounds, as 
old as two thousand or more years b. c. I regard it as a purely Baby- 
lonian product, which was conveyed, probably in some conquest of a 
very early period, to this distant land of the Minni. 

X. TIAMAT AND OTHER EVIL SPIRITS, AS FIGURED ON 
ORIENTAL SEALS. 

The conflict between Bel-Merodach and the dragon Tiamat is very 
frequently figured on the Assyrian seals, but not, so far as present 
knowledge goes, on the Babylonian seals. The typical Assyrian form 
is that which appears in Smith's Chaldean Genesis, p. 114, which 
represents the god armed with his scimitar and pursuing, at full speed, 
the composite monster, who, when escape is impossible, rises upright 
on her hind feet, apparently halting and turning about to resist the 
attack. Tiamat appears, as in the larger and more elaborate repre- 
resentations on the palace-wall of Nimrud, in her conventional form, 
with the head, front legs and feet of a lion, short square wings, the 
body covered with feathers, a short fan-shaped tail, and the hind legs 
and claws of a bird of prey. This type of griffin, or rather chimera, is 
very marked and characteristic. On one cylinder, however, belonging 
to Mr. F. W. Williams of New Haven, the dragon becomes a real serpent 
(pl. xviii-2). In the later cylinders of Assyria, or still later in the 
time of the second Babylonian Empire, or the Persian Empire, we 
find that Tiamat is replaced by various human-headed sphinx-like 
figures, or even by birds. Indeed, there are so many transitional forms, 
before we come to the characteristic Persian representation of the 
divine hero fighting a lion, that it seems as if there resulted a confu- 
sion between the idea of Bel-Merodach fighting the dragon, and the 
conflict of Gisdubar and Ea-bani with the lion and the buffalo. 
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There is, in some of these representations, a feature that needs a 
consideration which it has not received ; that is, the smaller griffin, 
or chimera, which appears between the legs of Merodach, also swiftly 
pursuing Tiamat. It appears in its most perfect form on an Assyrian 
serpentine cylinder belonging to me, which is the finest representation 
of this scene, in its original form, that is known to me (pl. xviii-3). 
Another extremely fine specimen, belonging to Mr. R. S. Williams 
(of Utica, N. Y.), figured in this Journal (ii, plate v-8), is cut 
in chalcedony, but, being wrought in part with the wheel, is less 
defined in some of the outlines. Other good specimens are found in 
Lajard, Gulte de Mithra, xxxin-4, xxxvn-4. It is evident that 
this smaller dragon is one of the allies of Merodach, not of Tiamat. It 
is evidently running at full speed, with the legs thrown forward and 
the back at full length, the mouth open and the tongue thrust out, as 
in the case of the larger dragon. It is not lying prostrate, as appears 
by comparison of this and the Williams cylinder. It is to be explained 
from the story of the conflict between Merodach and Tiamat found in 
the fourth tablet of the creation-series. After the description of the 
arming of Merodach, which I will quote later, we read : 

" He created the evil wind, the hostile wind, the storm, the tempest, 
the four winds, the seven winds, the whirlwind, the unending wind ; 
he caused the winds he had created to issue forth, seven in all, 
confounding the dragon Tiamat, as they swept after him." 

Later, when the conflict was joined, we read : 

" The evil wind that seizeth from behind he sent before him ; 
Tiamat opened her mouth to swallow it ; 

he made the evil wind to enter so that she could not close her lips. 
The violence of the wind tortured her stomach, and 
her heart was prostrated and her mouth was twisted." 3 

Here we have a troop of evil winds created to accompany Merodach 
and aid in his attack. In the story of the attack, the wind becomes 
singular : " He made the evil wind to enter." In reducing the story 
to a design for a cylinder, all the evil winds could no more be pictured 
than all the weapons with which the god armed himself. Only one 
weapon is usually given, the straight-handled scimitar, or sickle, the 
" weapon unrivalled " of the poem. We may, with considerable confi- 
dence, conjecture that the horrible composite monster who accompanies 
Merodach is this "evil wind" similar in race to the evil Tiamat, and 
represented in the same fashion. A well-known winged statuette 
3 Sayce, Hihbert Lectures, pp. 381, 382. 
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representing the evil southwest wind (Perrot et Chipiez, n, p. 496) 
mingles human with animal and bird characteristics, and belongs to 
another type. A similar form for an evil spirit is used also for the 
death-demon on the back of the bronze funeral-tablet described by 
Clermont-Ganneau (Perrot et Chipiez, 11, pp. 363-4). 

I have remarked that the representation of the fight between Me- 
rodach and Tiamat does not emerge in art until the Assyrian period, 
and I have been sometimes inclined to believe that the myth, as told 
in the fourth creation-tablet, was of a comparatively late origin. 
Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that the dragon is not unknown 
to Babylonian art : perhaps a dozen or more cylinders are known in 
which it appears, in an upright position, and in no special relation to 
other figures on the cylinder, unless its open mouth sometimes seems 
to threaten a human figure before it, or, as in one or two cases, it is 
in an attitude of conflict with another figure. 4 The dragon-form is 
perfectly distinct and marked : the lion-head, the wings, and the 
feathered hind-legs, and eagle-claws. There can be no mistake about 
its being the same form of dragon as Tiamat in the representation of 
her conflict with Merodach. Nevertheless, as we have already seen 
that the evil wind may be represented under the same griffin-form, the 
evidence, that it is really Tiamat, is less complete than we might desire. 
We can only say that these cylinders make it probable that Tiamat is 
a factor in the Babylonian as well as in the later Assyrian art. 

But we now come to another cylinder (pl. xviii-4), an impression 
of which has lately come into my possession, and which is the im- 
mediate occasion of this paper. It is a large cylinder of shell, 33 
millimeters in length and about 20 mm. in diameter. On it is a 
very spirited design, so far as I know, quite unique in Babylonian or 
Assyrian art. It represents a god, standing in a four-wheeled chariot 
and holding the reins in his left hand, while the body is bent back- 
ward and the raised right hand holds, in the air, a whip with which 
he is about to strike. He is clad in a long, flowing garment, which 
plainly covers his body from the waist down, but it is not clear that he 
wears any garment on his arms or the upper part of his body. His 
beard falls on his breast, and he wears the low, two-horned cap, or 
turban, worn generally by the gods. The pole of the chariot rises 

4 A characteristic example is given in Mijnant, Recherches sur la Glyptique orientate, 
fig. 96; see also my article, "Human Sacrifices 11 on Babylonian Cylinders, Journal, 
vol. v, p. 35, fig. 8. 
3 
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almost vertically from the axletree, and then gently descends till it 
reaches the neck of the creature drawing it. On the left of the pole is a 
chimera or dragon, the possible mate to it on the right not being drawn. 
It is similar to the regular conventional form of Tiamat, familiar in 
Assyrian art, and very much better drawn, with more life and feeling, 
than the Babylonian forms of the dragon on the hematite cylinders. 
It is walking forward, an attitude not appearing elsewhere. It has 
the head, body, front legs and feet of a lion ; two wings, short and 
square, arising from its shoulders ; a short, fan-shaped tail, feathered 
hind-legs, and the feet of a bird of prey, with the claws reaching for- 
ward and back. The head, somewhat depressed, with the mouth wide 
open, and with what looks like a long forked tongue or a double stream 
reaching from the mouth to the ground, gives the monster an attitude 
of unwilling subjection. We have here another remarkable example, 
showing how much better the artists drew the animal than the human 
figure. Between the wings of the dragon rises a female figure, who 
might be standing on the front part of the pole of the chariot or on 
the animaPs neck. She is nude, with the body in side view, except 
the breast. On her head is the low, two-horned cap, and her long hair 
falls behind her shoulders as far as her elbow. Her two hands are 
raised, and each holds by the middle an object consisting of three wav- 
ing lines, doubtless meant to represent the forces of nature — light- 
ning and storm. Directly in front of these divine figures which I 
have described, and facing them, is a human worshipper, pouring 
out a libation by an altar. His head is bare ; he wears a simple robe 
reaching to his ankles, holds his right hand across his waist, while the 
extended left hand holds a vase, out of which a slender stream falls 
to the ground between the altar and the monster drawing the chariot. 
The altar is rectangular, with a height nearly double its breadth, and 
the upper-front corner cut out so as to make a step or shelf. On the 
altar are two lines, apparently representing thin loaves of bread. 
The whip of the god in the chariot extends back so as to be over the 
head of the worshipper. 

This extraordinary cylinder has no parallel, to my knowledge, and it 
is important to learn its period and its meaning. The material of the 
cylinder is shell, the central cone of one of the helix shells of the Per- 
sian Gulf. So far as I know, this material was never used except in 
the more archaic period. From it are made large thick cylinders of 
the same size and shape as the archaic Babylonian cylinders of serpen- 
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tine or other harder stone. The material and shape are almost con- 
clusive that this cylinder also is archaic, that is, of a period of from 
2500 to 4000 b. c. With this agrees the form of the altar, which I 
have never seen except on an archaic cylinder. It is to be found on 
a seal figured in M6nant, Glyptique Orientate (i, p. 163), and on an- 
other cylinder now belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, figured by 
me in a paper on A Babylonian god of Agriculture, in this Journal 
(vol. II, p. 263). Besides this old form of altar, the figures of the god 
in the chariot and of the worshipper are characteristically archaic. 

But we must turn to those elements which are unfamiliar and new. 
On a number of other cylinders we have chariots drawn by animals, 
but none of them, apparently, are archaic Babylonian. Such cases are 
found in Menant, Pierres Gravies, n, pp. 75, 82, 120, 166; Lajard, 
Culte de Mithra, xli, 3 ; liv, B, 10 ; Cullimore, Oriental Cylinders, 
No. 6; and De Clercq, Catalogue Raisonnte, Nos. 284, 286, 287, 310 
(some of which are duplicated). All these are as late as the Assyrian 
or even the Persian period, and not one has a four-wheeled chariot 
of this shape. In Assyrian art, the chariot is two-wheeled and the 
wheels are spoked, while these are evidently solid. Both the body and 
pole of the chariot are peculiar, and, so far as I know, unlike those of 
any later chariot that has been figured. 

The nude female deity, rising between the wings of the monster 
drawing the chariot, is also unique. The fact that she is nude sug- 
gests antiquity, as we know that at a quite early period even Gisdubar, 
who is nude in the more archaic cylinders, becomes decently clothed. 
The only known form of a nude goddess is that of the goddess whom 
Lenormant calls Zarpanit, and Menant calls Beltis, represented with 
arms across her breast, and in front view. This, if the same deity, is 
in an entirely different attitude. I have already said that her head- 
dress is of an ancient type. She holds in each hand the object already 
described as formed of three waving lines, which is evidently a rep- 
resentation of lightning. Its identification with the lightning can be 
proved by a glance at the figures of Eamanu, the god of the atmos- 
phere, who holds in one of his hands a symbol of lightning similar in 
shape : beside the many seal-cylinders with this representation, the most 
important example is perhaps that in the Malthai' relief (Perrot et C, 
op. ait, fig. 313) in which the forks are distinctly wavy. That it is a 
weapon, would be suggested by comparison with the famous great figure 
of Bel fighting the dragon, from Nimrtid, figured in Lajard, Monu- 
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ments (second series, pi . v) . In that figure, the god's sword and scimitar 
hang by his side, and he holds in each hand (as this goddess does) a 
double trident consisting of three waved prongs, just like this we are 
considering, except that in the middle, where the hand grasps them, the 
three as held by Merodach are reduced to a single connecting rod or 
handle. We can hardly go astray in supposing the weapon to be the 
same, but the simpler form on our cylinder suggests greater antiquity. 

We now come to the monster drawing the chariot. It is as fully 
developed as on the Nimrud sculpture just mentioned. I confess that I 
am startled to find it in this form, especially as I had come to think 
it was to be found, in Babylonian art, only in the upright, crabbed, 
conventional form on the hematite cylinders. But, even here, it must 
be considered that these hematite cylinders are among the older of the 
class, and that there must have been a free unconventional prototype 
for the established conventional form. Perhaps some of the best illus- 
trations of the conventional upright dragon on the hematite cylinders 
are found in De Clercq, op. cit., figs. 73, 74, 75, 76. In figs. 73 and 
75, the dragon is attacking a cowering kneeling human figure; in fig. 
74 it is fighting with a lion ; and, in fig. 76, it is fighting with Ea- 
bani. These are among the freer ones of this form, and they are all 
on the short, thick hematite cylinders which are the oldest of this mate- 
rial, and form the connecting link between the slender hematites of the 
second period and the thick shell, serpentine and jasper cylinders of 
the earliest period. The very freedom and strength with which the 
design is drawn on the cylinder now under consideration is evidence 
of its archaic character. It is well known that the oldest cylinders are 
drawn with the most liberty and vigor : they far excel the later Baby- 
lonian ones in composition and attitude. On this cylinder, the god 
holding the whip, the goddess with the weapon in her hand, and the 
monster drawing the chariot are all drawn with a freedom which allies 
them, in artistic style, with archaic examples of the art ; and this only 
confirms, what seemed proved by the material and shape of this cyl- 
inder, that we have here a precious example and a very ancient illus- 
tration of a mythologic scene from Southern Babylonia. 

What, then, does it represent ? It is a god, in a chariot drawn by 
a composite monster of the Tiamat type, and accompanied by a god- 
dess carrying weapons of conflict. This is the mythologic group 
before which the worshipper pours his libation. I venture to see in 
this group the god Bel-Merodach going forth to conflict, or possibly 
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returning from it. Now let me quote the passage from the fourth 
tablet of the creation-series describing the arming of Merodach : 

" They [the gods] gave him a weapon unrivalled, consuming the hostile : 

' Go (they said) and cut off the life of Tiamat ; 

let the winds carry her blood to secret places.' 

They showed his path and they bade him listen and take the road. 

There, too, was the bow, his weapon (which) he used ; 

he made the club swing, he freed its seat ; 

then he lifted up his weapon (which) he caused his right hand to hold ; 

the bow and the quiver he hung at his side ; 

he set the lightning before him ; 

with a glance of swiftness he filled his body. 

He made also a snare to enclose the dragon of the sea. 

Ho seized the four winds that they might not issue forth from her, 

the south wind, the north wind, the east wind (and) the west wind. 

His hand brought the snare near unto the bow of his father Anu. 

Then Bel lifted up the hurricane, his mighty weapon. 

He rode in a chariot of destiny that fears no rival. 

He stood firm and hung the four reins at its side." 5 

Our cylinder seems to give us Bel-Merodach in his chariot, riding 
forth armed to the conflict. He is drawn by a monster like that which 
on later cylinders accompanies him, and which I have identified with 
the evil wind. " He set the lightning before him " says the poem : 
and here the goddess, who precedes him, is armed with the lightnings, 
which in other figures the god himself hurls ; and, indeed, on some 
cylinders (pl. xviii-3) the arrow with which he shoots Tiamat is 
pointed with a trident, identifying the arrow with the lightning. This 
triple- waved line is the chief element in the trident- weapon generally 
carried by a god who often leads a bull by a rope, but sometimes leads 
a winged dragon of the form now under discussion, as in Lajard, op. 
tit, xxxvn, 1 ; see, also, my article on " Human Sacrifices " on Baby- 
Ionian Cylinders, Jouenal, vol. v, fig. 19. 

If our deity in the chariot be Merodach, the goddess who accom- 
panies him is his wife, Zarpanit. She is also known under an old 
name Gasmu, and may be a form of Belit. I have said that the fre- 
quently-appearing nude goddess, with arms akimbo and in front view, 
is identified by Lenormant with Zarpanit, and by Menant as one of the 
confused forms of Belit-Ishtar. I can hardly doubt that we have here 
one of the early, free forms of Zarpanit, wife of Bel-Merodach, which 
later were conventionalized and fossilized into the front-view, nude 

5 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 380-1. 
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goddess, with arms across the breast, which so often appears on the 
cylinders. 

We have, then, in this cylinder, one of those precious early exam- 
ples of Babylonian art, when mythologic designs were in the forma- 
tive period, when full pictures were made and the artist's originality 
had not yet been reduced to the reproduction of conventional symbols 
and hints. It is these early cylinders that will bring us most fruit for 
our study ; and this one gives, apparently, an episode in the story of 
the beneficent demiurgic Bel-Merodach, and shows him to us riding out 
to conflict with the powers of darkness and disorder, and accompanied 
by his wife Zarpanit, carrying his weapons, and by the monsters of 
the air which he tamed to his service. 

William Hayes Ward. 
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